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To what extent are human beings the origina- 
tors of their own thoughts? The question is an 
old one, yet it remains without decisive answer. 
Exemplars tackles the problem by means of 
essays on a sequence of remarkable persons 
ranging from the seventh century B.C. to the 
present. Rodney Needham, the author of sev- 
eral renowned works of anthropological theory, 
introduces the reader to a mercenary soldier, a 
sea captain, a repentant impostor, three phi- 
losophers, an historian of civilization, and an 
anthropologist. These personages and the 
topics that concern them make up an intrigu- 
ing variety of temperaments and issues, yet in 
one respect after another they prove to ex- 
emplify modes of thought and imagination 
that anthropology has identified as character- 
istic of collective traditions. Needham works 
to show that human beings of any period, and 
apparently of any culture, are naturally in- 
clined to certain ways of thinking and imagery. 
As steady possibilities of response, these com- 
mon modes do not limit or rigidly determine 
the forms of consciousness, but they do serve 
as primary factors in the representation, col- 
lective or individual, of human experience. 
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9 
An Ally for Castaneda 


“An ‘ally, ” he said, “is a power a man can bring into his life to help him, advise him, 
and give him the strength necessary to perform acts, whether big or small, right or 
wrong.” Carlos Castaneda 


One of the most general attitudes among mankind is a fas- 
cination with the exotic. This more or less excited attention 
to what is culturally strange receives various social expres- 
sions: sometimes it is suspiciously abjured, as by Islam; some- 
times it is chauvinistically repressed, as in Tokugawa Japan; 
often it is regarded with a wariness that is itself a recognition 
of the powerful allure of the alien. 

Among anthropologists—including perhaps some of the 
best of them—a main impulsion in their avocation is, typi- 
cally, a romantic interest in what is strange, colorful, and dis- 
tant. This form of curiosity about foreign parts and far-off 
peoples is testified to as far back as we have historical indica- 
tions, though it was not until the Enlightenment that it was 
disciplined into a distinct form of scientific inquiry. Even 
thereafter, it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century that respectable schemes of explication were collab- 
oratively conceived, and the practice of ethnographic inves- 
tigation by the theorists themselves had to wait until the 
twentieth century. With this development, however, there 
emerged a change of attitude among comparativists that could 
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hardly have been foreseen: the enticing colors of the exotic 
faded almost entirely, and professional ethnographic reports 
became distinguished instead by a sober factuality that increas- 
ingly frustrated a growing taste for the exotic. The profes- 
sional attitude, indeed, hardened against any such provision, 
and ethnographic reports that stressed or even acknowledged 
the exotic, in an adventurous sense, stood out by virtue of 
their rarity. Malinowski’s Sexual Life of Savages (1929) was 
one; von Ftirer-Haimendorf’s The Naked Nagas (1939) was an- 
other; and in recent years there has been, significantly as we 
shall see, Barbara Myerhoff’s Peyote Hunt (1974). In the event, 
then, the very people who were most firmly committed to 
the interpretation of the exotic found their reasons, some of 
these doubtless excellent, for declining to meet the general 
desire for narratives conveying the piquancy of the outland- 
ish. But the desire is not to be denied, and if professional eth- 
nographers as a class do not satisfy it then others will. 

A prior question, though, is just what it is that people are 
looking for in the exotic. Probably there are as many reasons 
as those that inspire any imaginative delight in the fictional, 
beginning with the abrogation of constraint that is effected by 
evasive fantasies of many kinds, including myth, drama, 
novels, and dreams. This felicitous immunity from the irk- 
someness of material or conceptual limitations corresponds to 
a normal proclivity of the imagination, and it appears to meet 
longings that are characteristic of the unconscious (Needham 
1978, chap. 3). These properties of the psyche, being intrin- 
sic characters, are irrepressible and insatiable, and they find 
their most convenient exercise in a free purchase on the alien 
and alternative among social forms. Society is an immediate 
source of constraint, but distant societies may appear to have 
it in their gift to confer a liberation. An account of an exotic 
form of life can therefore respond to such inclinations and 
wishes, and with the added assurance that what is so deeply 
desired is not merely imaginable but is real and attainable. 
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A most remarkable example of orectic ethnography, and in- 
deed the most highly successful venture of the kind, is Carlos 
Castaneda’s The Teachings of Don Juan, first published in 1968. 
This extraordinary story was followed by a series of other 
books about Don Juan and his mystical lessons, beginning 
with A Separate Reality and extending so far to The Eagle’s 
Gift. The present analysis will be confined almost entirely to 
the first and second titles, though it was the Teachings that 
scored the really impressive success. Opinions about the mer- 
its of this work have been various; some have found the writ- 
ing, for instance, to be outstanding, whereas others have 
found it clumsy and unconvincing. But we do not have to 
rely on such essentially contestable literary criteria, for the 
extent of Castaneda’s appeal has been abundantly attested in 
other respects: a general furor about the Don Juan saga, both 
within and without the anthropological profession; the great 
number of publications devoted to Castaneda and his works 
(de Mille 1980:489-510, References); and reported sales of 
the Don Juan books running into millions. What does this 
singular success tell us about what people want from exotic 
ethnography? 

In some respects it tells us no more than the Don Juan pub- 
lic have clearly enough told us for themselves in their other 
manifestations of fashionable commitment. Thus it is well 
recognized that the Teachings responded to dominant con- 
cerns of the drug culture in the late 1960s; it contributed to a 
rejection of the establishment and to a search for alternative 
realities; it promised a direct route to an “understanding” of 
life, bypassing formal instruction and rational argumentation; 
and in general it catered to an escapism from everyday con- 
straints into a realm of magical powers. A Separate Reality 
corresponded, in its explicit “lessons,” to a move in the youth 
culture, after the excesses of hallucinogens, toward a more 
sober and reflective approach to the quandaries of life. Most 
recently, it may not be simply coincidental that, in a period of 
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forceful feminism, The Eagle’s Gift includes a number of 
feminine characters in the cast of seekers and that the leading 
part, after that of Castaneda as narrator, 1s played by a woman. 
In such respects, it could be suggested, it is as though the po- 
tential readers first voiced their concerns and the ethnogra- 
pher then responded to them. 

There is nothing inherently objectionable in this supposed 
dialogue, for it is only to be expected that an ethnography, if 
it were fundamental enough, should be capable of answering 
to interests of disparate kinds. Nor is there anything im- 
probable in the idea that the teachings of one man should at- 
tach severally to drug-induced alterations in consciousness, 
to moral didactics, and to feminism. What is more deeply 
significant, in the present perspective, is that these various 
expressions of inspiration should have their source in an In- 
dian from the deserts of northern Mexico. It is this solitary 
figure—exotic, certainly, to Los Angeles and Oxford— whose 
mystical dedication has exerted, through the self-depreciating 
medium of Carlos Castaneda, such a remarkable effect on the 
distant parts to which the Don Juan saga has been propa- 
gated. From any point of view, this is a most intriguing phe- 
nomenon, and to a comparativist it calls for at least as serious 
a scrutiny as do such standard topics as eight-section systems 
or the kula ring or the prominence of the mother’s brother. 

Not the least striking aspect of this phenomenon is that se- 
rious doubt has repeatedly been cast on the essential authen- 
ticity of the Don Juan saga. To judge by the many considera- 
tions so far adduced, there is a perturbing possibility that Don 
Juan does not exist; or to be more precise—since Castaneda 
reports that Don Juan has “disappeared from the face of the 
earth” (1982:9)—there are serious reasons to conclude that 
he never did exist, and that the entire sequence of narratives 
about him is an ingenious fiction. The most powerful battery 
of critical charges to this effect is to be found in Castaneda’s 
Journey (1978), by Richard de Mille, and in the subsequent 
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Don Juan Papers (1980), compiled by de Mille. The outcome 
of these skeptical inquiries is, with no concession to any kind 
of qualification, that the story is a “hoax.” Let us take this 
finding as the premise to the analysis that follows. There is no 
call to hazard an independent assertion to this effect, but only 
to entertain as a working hypothesis the conclusion to which 
de Mille’s persuasive arguments appear so cogently to lead. 
The Don Juan saga, then, will be treated as though it were a 
construction of Castaneda’s imagination. But the imagination 
has to have something to work on, and, if we are to under- 
stand something of the enormous impact procured by this 
adventure in the exotic, we need to identify the sources that 
have contributed to that effect. 

De Mille has listed numerous publications which he identi- 
fies as the originals of one or another idiom or event or theme 
in the Don Juan corpus (de Mille 1980:390-436, “Allegloss- 
ary”), and in doing so he raises the question of how many of 
Castaneda’s sources remain buried in library stacks. His an- 
swer is: “Many, . . . for it seems to me that every element of 
don Juan’s teachings could be traced . . . to some earlier pub- 
lication” (1980:392). The intention of the present essay is to 
identify a possible source which has not so far been men- 
tioned but which appears to have made a more important 
contribution to the Teachings and to A Separate Reality than 
any other. 


II 


An element that runs throughout the series of Castaneda’s 
books is the theme of power. “Knowledge” is also constantly 
lauded, and it is commended as the object of the apprentice’s 
efforts, but this knowledge is itself defined by reference to 
power. What is the power for? One aim is to protect the man 
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of knowledge from the inimical power of others; this is a 
pragmatic tautology. Another major aim is to subjugate oth- 
ers to his arbitrary will, even to the extent of killing them; 
this is a self-centered and amoral exercise. There is no need, 
however, to assess the value of either of these aims in order to 
consider another question: How is the power to be acquired? 
The answer is: by submission to a master, in prolonged obe- 
dience and by arduous training. 

This relationship is one element that is truly constant in the 
Don Juan series. The master is unremittingly in control, 
while the apprentice is supplicatory, confused, self-doubting. 
The master varies his attitude toward his pupil in an appar- 
ently capricious manner; he evokes respect, affection, fear, 
anger, bewilderment, despair. Nothing the master does can 
be contested or resisted, even if he resorts to violent denun- 
ciation or destructive mockery. He does not need to prove 
anything, either by argument or by demonstration; every- 
thing he asserts or commands is to be acceded to, taken on 
trust, without demur. This asymmetrical relationship be- 
tween Don Juan and Castaneda is definitive, even in the 
events ascribed to the time after the master’s disappearance. 
Without it, the mystical pedagogy would lose much of its 
force and its exemplary character. If the “Yaqui way of knowl- 
edge” were described merely as a system of institutionalized 
ideas and practices, lacking the central inspiration of the per- 
sonage named as Don Juan, a very great deal of the arresting 
drama and the sense of contact with mystical authority, not 
to mention the effect of reportorial cogency (cf. Needham 
1978:76), would surely be lost. If Castaneda adopted this re- 
lationship, as a unifying focus and theme of his saga, from 
some published source (as de Mille affirms in general), where 
did it come from? 

There are very many possible exemplars, and from prob- 
ably as many settings as there are esoteric doctrines to be 
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transmitted. But one that seems to fit particularly well, in 
many of the respects just listed, is the relationship between a 
Zen master and his pupil. Zen is only glancingly mentioned 
by de Mille, and it is not in the index to either of his books, 
though there are a few allusions by other authors that point in 
that direction. Boyd, in considering the teachings of Don 
Juan from a Buddhist point of view, cites the Buddhist pre- 
cept that a seeker must “come and see” for himself what the 
Truth is; and he makes a parallel between this and the case of 
Don Juan’s man of knowledge learning how to “see” (Boyd 
1976: 220, 221; cf. 228). Oates, in a brief published letter, con- 
cludes by observing: “I must confess a temperamental prefer- 
ence for the ‘seeing’ of—let’s say—a Dr. Suzuki” (Oates 
1976:69); and the suggestions for further reading at the back 
of the compendium in which the letter is reprinted include 
the selected writings on Zen Buddhism by D. T. Suzuki. 
Forisha (1978) has noted a strong resemblance between Don 
Juan’s teachings and Suzuki’s What Is Zen? but she does not 
attribute the resemblance to Castaneda having read Suzuki 
(cited in de Mille 1980:303). The parallel passages, listed 
in de Mille’s “Alleglossary” (1980:429 s.v. Self-b), may be 
thought to suggest metaphysical agreement, as de Mille pro- 
poses, but it is less easy to think them distinct enough to 
argue for literary influence. The model could not in any 
case have been this particular work by Suzuki, either for the 
Teachings or for A Separate Reality, since it was not published 
until 1971; a more likely source would be Suzuki’s easily 
available paperback Zen Buddhism, which was first published 
in 1956. Sukenick, finally, remarks that “Don Juan’s teach- 
ings have so many similarities with Zen” (1976:113). The 
secondary literature on Castaneda and his teacher is exten- 
Sive, SO it is not easy to be confident on the score, but it ap- 
pears that a connection with Zen is not a line of investigation 
that has been intently followed. 
Yet consider, to begin with, the following dialogue: 
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“What must I do, then?” I asked thoughtfully. 

“You must learn to wait properly.” 

“And how does one do that?” 

“By letting go of yourself, leaving yourself and everything 
yours behind you so decisively that nothing more is left of 
you but a purposeless tension.” 

“So I must become purposeless—on purpose?” I heard my- 
self say. 


“No pupil has ever asked me that, so I don’t know the right 
answer.” 


“And when do we begin these new exercises?” 
“Wait until it is time.” 


To a reader of The Teachings of Don Juan this exchange will 
have a familiar ring, from the self-observant adverb in the 
opening question to the tantalizing obscurity of the conclud- 
ing answer. It comes from Zen in the Art of Archery, by Eugen 
Herrigel (1953:47—48; hereafter to be cited as A), and the 
main contention of this part of the argument is that there are 
such correspondences between Herrigel’s monograph and the 
first two Castaneda titles as to make it appear that the former 
may have been a prime source of certain characteristic fea- 
tures of the latter. In addition, there is another work under 
Herrigel’s name, The Method of Zen (1960; henceforth cited as 
M), which was compiled from among the papers left at his 
death. It is highly probable that an interested reader of one of 
these two attractive little books on Zen would take up the 
other as well, and an ancillary contention of the present argu- 
ment is that the Method also could have been a formative influ- 
ence on Castaneda’s description of Don Juan and his teachings. 

Some points of background information are worth noting. 
Both of Herrigel’s books were published, in English transla- 
tion, quite a number of years before The Teachings of Don Juan 
was published in 1968. Zen in the Art of Archery was reprinted 
four times (in 1956, 1959, 1964, and 1968) by that date; since 
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then it has been reprinted, as a paperback, five times to the 
present date (1982). The Method of Zen has been reprinted 
three times (in 1969, 1976, and 1979). On the fair assumption 
that Castaneda did not read German, we need pay no atten- 
tion to the German originals. Herrigel died in 1955. 

Eugen Herrigel was a German philosopher who went to 
Japan in 1924 and stayed there, teaching at Tohoku Univer- 
sity, in Sendai, for six years (G. Herrigel 1958:1). During 
that period he underwent instruction from a Japanese master 
in the art of archery as a “religious ritual” and as an ability the 
origin of which is to be sought in “spiritual exercises” (A: 14). 
He was taught that archery, although no longer a practical 
part of war, was still a matter of life and death, to the extent 
that it was “a contest of the archer with himself” (15). His 
teacher was one of the greatest masters of this art in Japan 
(23), named Kenzo Awa (28-29). The master did not seek 
out Herrigel as a pupil, but on the contrary he at first refused 
Herrigel’s request for instruction (29). In reporting the course 
of his teaching, which lasted the full six years (23), Herrigel 
writes: “I have no alternative but to recollect in detail all the 
inhibitions I had to fight down, before I succeeded in pen- 
etrating into the spirit of the Great Doctrine” (24). For mas- 
tery of the bow and arrow, far from consisting in a merely 
technical facility, is a mystical enterprise; the ultimate aim of 
the prolonged and wearing discipline is to attain the point at 
which “archery, considered as the unmoved movement, the 
undanced dance, passes over into Zen” (89). At the end of his 
protracted course of instruction, Herrigel had become “a dif- 
ferent person”; touched by the spirit of the art of archery, he 
was to find on his return to his own country that “things . . . 
no longer harmonize as before” (90). This profound transfor- 
mation, involving the acquisition of a doctrine (or body of 
knowledge) and a new apprehension of the self, was the 
product of utter submission to a master who had himself 
undergone the same strenuous apprenticeship. 
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Herrigel described his individual training in Zen in the Art 
of Archery, and the principles behind it in The Method of Zen. 
These two accounts can appositely be compared with The 
Teachings of Don Juan (hereafter cited, following de Mille, as 
J), in which Castaneda describes his apprenticeship, and A 
Separate Reality (henceforth R), in which he relates the method 
of mystical perception. A convenient way to make the com- 
parison is to proceed through a dozen particular topics, from 
one point of correspondence to another, until the extent of 
overall conformity between the two sets of writings can 
be gauged. The case is not to be made by the force of any 
one instance but by accumulation. In each instance we shall 
first take Herrigel, as the hypothetical exemplar, and then 
Castaneda. 


II 


1. Dramatic idiom. Early in the treatise on the method of Zen, 
Herrigel describes the capabilities of the great masters: their 
psychological experience is “astounding,” and they can do 
the most “amazing” things, sometimes bordering on the “in- 
credible” (M:13). For practical ends, they concede the justi- 
fication for the split into subject and object, though at a cer- 
tain point this threatens “danger and disaster” (39). At a 
particular stage of higher meditation the subject feels “shat- 
tered, exhausted” (82). 

Many commentators (for example, Douglas 1975:193) 
have remarked on the high-pitched style of Castaneda’s nar- 
ratives, the overwrought language in which he describes Don 
Juan’s behavior or his own reactions. After an experience 
with peyote, on awakening to “serious, sober conscious- 
ness,” he realizes that he had forgotten he was a man; “the 
sadness of such an irreconcilable situation was so intense that 
I wept” (J:44). Faced with the prospect of acquiring certain 
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kinds of knowledge, he is “overwhelmed” by his fears (55). 
His very time scale has a dramatic extension; when he grinds 
a cupped handful (118) of seeds in a mortar, the task takes 
“four hours” (107); when he has to stir a mixture of dry gruel 
and a handful of lard into a smooth consistency, he whips the 
materials for “nearly three hours” (124). Holding a lizard, he 
has a peculiar sensation of “physical despair” (109); at a rustle 
in the underbrush, he wants to “scream or weep” and he falls 
to the ground, “whining”; in a panic, he remains in a state of 
“profound distress” for “several hours” (185). In his states 
of drug-induced dissociation, naturally enough, Castaneda’s 
experiences call for greater intensities of expression, but even 
commonplace activities are reported in a tone that is decid- 
edly histrionic. On the third day of his instruction, while 
merely sitting on the floor, he is told by Don Juan that he is 
very tired and he realizes that he is “quite exhausted” (30). 


2. The setting. Herrigel states that he will “consciously re- 
frain from describing the setting in which the instruction 
took place, . . . and above all from sketching a picture of the 
Master” (A:24). His reason for doing so is that everything 
must hinge on the art of archery itself. 

Castaneda declares that it is not his intention to determine 
Don Juan’s “precise cultural milieu” (_J:18), and his accounts 
of physical settings are usually lacking in distinctive detail. It 
would not be possible, on the basis of Castaneda’s descrip- 
tions, to identify Don Juan or his house or any other part of 
the setting of the instruction. The allusions to features of the 
Sonoran desert environment are exceedingly general, and 
Sebald finds that in numerous telling details of flora, fauna, 
and climate the desert Castaneda writes about is “quite un- 
like” the Sonoran desert (Sebald 1980:34); the natural setting, 
he concludes, is “imaginary” (38). Castaneda does not ex- 
plain his deliberate vagueness or the numerous incongruities. 
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3. Silence. Herrigel reports the silence of a Zen priest in the 
presence of a supplicant; this is not felt by the other person as 
indifference, but “it is as if this silence had more meaning 
than countless words could ever have” (M:102). 

When Castaneda was introduced to Don Juan, in the now 
famous Greyhound bus station, they shook hands and then 
remained silent for some time. “It was not a strained silence, 
but a quietness, natural and relaxed” ( J:13). 


4. The teacher’s attitude toward his pupil. In Zen, the teachers 
“suppress their pupils, hold them in contempt” (M:12). A 
master is “uncompromising, strict, brusque” (21); he behaves 
with “pitiless severity” (22), and may dismiss a pupil with 
“evident disapproval” (28). Herrigel’s teacher “mocked” him 
for his rigidity (A: 44). 

Don Juan laughs “scornfully” at Castaneda ( J:23); he de- 
livers a stern warning that if his apprentice does not solve a 
problem he may as well leave, for he will have nothing to say 
to him (31); he looks at Castaneda with “contempt,” and ad- 
dresses him in a “belligerent” tone (45); in response to a ques- 
tion, he replies “cuttingly” (128). After the report of what 
seems an ordinary encounter on a highway, he says to Cas- 
taneda that “only a fool like you” would think it unimportant 
(R:38). Repeatedly, he accuses Castaneda of “not listening” 
(J:31; R:40). 


5. Blows. In Zen monasteries, a pupil performing breathing 
exercises may be given “a smart blow” on the back (M:24). 
When he is in a state of spiritual tension “a painful blow” may 
induce enlightenment (29). During archery lessons, Herrigel’s 
master repeatedly presses one of his leg muscles in a “particu- 
larly sensitive” spot (A:36). 

At the culmination of A Separate Reality, when Castaneda 
is overtaken by “an indescribable anguish” at the encumber- 
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ing weight of his reason, Don Juan gives him “a quick blow” 
with the knuckles on the top of his head (R:268). In The 
Eagle’s Gift, the female apprentice La Gorda recounts that 
Don Juan would give her “a sound blow” over or around her 
right shoulder blade; “the result was her entrance into an 
extraordinary state of clarity” (Castaneda 1982:148). Some 
“weeks” after this, Castaneda happens to remember that the 
same had been the case with himself; “at any given time don 
Juan might give me a blow on my back,” high on the spine 
between the shoulder blades, and “an extraordinary clarity 
would follow” (148). 


6. Turning the back. At a certain point in his training, Her- 
rigel unintentionally provoked the extreme displeasure of his 
teacher. “The Master. . . sat down on a cushion, his back to- 
wards me. I knew what that meant, and withdrew” (A:71). 

While searching for peyote with Don Juan, Castaneda in- 
appositely pointed some out to his teacher and impulsively 
ran toward them. “He ignored me and deliberately kept his 
back turned as he walked away. I knew I had done the wrong 
thing . . .” (J:92). 


7. Categories. “The Zen priest’s attitude to everything has 
always been characterized by a renunciation of all categories 
of judgment” (M:90). 

“Reflecting upon the phenomena I had experienced, I real- 
ized that my attempt at classification had produced nothing 
more than an inventory of categories. . . . That was not what 
I wanted” (J:19). 


8. Understanding experience. In the transformation of a Zen 
pupil by enlightenment (satori), he seeks solitude and tran- 
quility; “he wants only to clarify what has happened to him” 
(M:50). 

Castaneda reports that during the months following his 
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withdrawal from the apprenticeship “I needed to understand 
what I had experienced” ( J:19). 


9. Solutions. The Zen koan, an obscure and testing proposi- 
tion that has been referred to as a conundrum, calls for the 
“solution” to be seen; rather than being invented, the solution 
has to be found (M:37); the pupil repeatedly fails to see the 
answer (26—30). 

Don Juan tells Castaneda that he has to find a spot on the 
floor where he can sit without fatigue: he adds that he has 
“posed a riddle” that Castaneda has to “solve” (J:30—31, cf. 
34). Castaneda repeatedly fails to find the solution before he 
sees the correct spot (32-35). 


10. Lotus position. In order to perform Zen breathing exer- 
cises it is required that the meditant sit in the cross-legged 
lotus position, and “so much depends on the position being 
comfortable” (M:23, 24). 

During a nighttime vigil, in the course of a peyote hunt, 
Castaneda is lying on a rock floor and keeps changing his 
position every few minutes. Finally he sits up and crosses his 
legs; “to my amazement this position was supremely com- 


fortable” ( J:94). 


11. The plucked string. Early in Herrigel’s instruction in ar- 
chery, the Master grasps a bow and lets the bowstring fly back 
several times; “this produces a sharp crack mingled with a 
deep thrumming, which one never afterwards forgets when 
one has heard it only a few times: so strange is it, so thrillingly 
does it grip the heart” (A:30-—31). Herrigel adds that from 
ancient times this sound has been credited with “the secret 
power of banishing evil spirits . . .” (cf. Blacker 1975:106; 
Morris 1971:292 n. 115, 342 n. 392; 1979:144—-5, 178; Nijō 
1983: 45). 


Don Juan took Castaneda out into the desert, then extrac- 
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ted a cord from his pouch; he looped it round his own neck 
and stretched it with his left hand until it was taut. “He 
plucked the tight string with his right hand. It made a dull, 
vibratory sound” (R:167); then he kept plucking the string 
while increasing the tension, and this, combined with his 
voice, produced “a weird, unearthly vibration” (168). Later, 
Don Juan explained that the string is a “spirit-catcher” (169). 
It is a fiber with which allies or certain spirits can be called; 
these spirits are helpers, but they are “hard to handle and sort 
of dangerous”; “one needs an impeccable will to hold them at 


bay” (233). 


12. “Seeing.” In Zen, the specifically spiritual training starts 
with “purification of the power of vision” (M:22); satori (en- 
lightenment) is “a new way of seeing” (46). 

A Separate Reality is divided into two parts: “The Prelimi- 
naries of ‘Seeing’” and “The Task of ‘Seeing.’” Don Juan as- 
serts that “only by seeing can a man of knowledge know” 
(R:16); he stresses the word “see,” incidentally, with a pecu- 
liar inflection (31). 

(a) In a Zen painting, objects stand fully revealed in their 
actuality; hence the impression of “continual evanescence” 
(M:54). 

Don Juan says we live in a “fleeting world”; the apprentice 
has to be taught to “see,” and only smoking a certain hallu- 
cinogenic mixture can give the necessary speed to catch a 
“glimpse” of that world (R:13-14, cf. 117). 

(b) Herrigel quotes Suzuki on the characteristics of satori: 
“it is an illuminating insight into the very nature of things” 
(M:31). In painting, it is a “vision of pure essence” (23). The 
Zen priest has “the capacity to discover, in a purely receptive 
vision, the essential character of an event or object” (90). 

Castaneda writes that “seeing” entails a process by which a 
man of knowledge allegedly “perceives the ‘essence’ of the 
things of the world” (R:13-14). 

(c) When a Zen priest has attained satori, “the things he sees 
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are no different from before, he just sees them differently” 
(M:30). The center of being is beyond all opposites such as 
identity and difference (61, 62). 

Don Juan says: “Things don’t change. You change your way 
of looking, that’s all” (R:43). Asked by Castaneda whether a 
given tree remains the same every time you “see” it, he re- 
plies: “No. It changes and yet it’s the same” (43). 

(d) Herrigel opines that the first characteristic of “the new 
way of seeing” (satori) is that “all things are of equal impor- 
tance in its sight”; they are “all of equal rank” (M:32). 

Don Juan says that a man of knowledge “knows, because 
he sees, that nothing is more important than anything else” 
(R:90); he illustrates this by saying that when we merely 
look at things we catch the funny edge of the world, but that 
“when our eyes see, everything is so equal that nothing is 
funny” (R:88). 

(e) Herrigel emphasizes that “there is not the slightest trace 
of reflection in this way of seeing” (M:32), that is, in satori; 
“this new vision . . . is, strictly speaking, indescribable” (30); 
“everything depends on . . . ‘seeing’” (34, cf. 45), and then 
there is “no further need of the controlling or reflecting intel- 
ligence” (A:57). 

Don Juan explains to Castaneda that “in the case of see- 
ing, . . . thinking is not the issue at all, so I cannot tell you 
what it is like to see” (R:91); “only by seeing” can one 
know (16). 

(f) Discussing a certain truth, Herrigel asserts that “you see 
it in a seeing that is not-seeing” (M:92); “there is nothing like 
an ego or self any more” (94). In Zen archery, “everything 
depends on the archer’s . . . effacing himself” (A:57). 

Don Juan says that “upon learning to see a man becomes 
everything by becoming nothing” (R:160). 

(g) In Zen, “there is no direct way from the ordinary 
way of seeing . . . to this new vision conditioned by satori” 
(M:30); “you instantly ‘see’. . .” (33). 

Don Juan tells Castaneda about “seeing” that “there is 
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really no way to talk about it”; “seeing... is learned by 
seeing” (R:177). 


IV 


The parallels that have just been listed are not the only points 
of significant agreement between Herrigel’s works and the 
first two titles in Castaneda’s saga of Don Juan, but they are 
the most striking. . 

On the other hand, it is not contended that Herrigel’s books 
alone can be considered the sources of the listed elements in 
Castaneda’s narratives. It is noteworthy, to begin with, that, 
whereas the “seeing” parallels run throughout A Separate Re- 
ality, the parallels between Herrigel and Castaneda run out, 
as it were, early in the fourth chapter of The Teachings of Don 
Juan. Moreover, there are works by other authors that can be 
identified as possible sources of certain elements. De Mille 
has traced, for instance, the “spirit-catcher” to some remark- 
ably similar passages in works by Furst and by Myerhoff on 
the Huichol, who tap on a bowstring to make a music that 
calls to spirits (de Mille 1980:430—31, s.v. Spirit-catcher). 
Heelas has suggested that the element of “seeing” corre- 
sponds to a passage in Aldous Huxley’s Doors of Perception in 
which Huxley writes of the necessity to “look at the world 
directly” and not through the distorting medium of concepts 
(quoted in de Mille 1980:428, s.v. Seeing). Mary Douglas 
says that “impeccable,” Don Juan’s ideal epithet for a warrior, 
is only slightly different from the Christian “Be ye perfect” 
(Douglas 1975:196; cf. Matt. 5:48)—though it now seems 
more likely to reflect the Zen idea that “the true swordsman 
must also be ‘a perfect man’ in the Taoist sense” (Suzuki 
1959:159; cf. index, s.vv. Man, perfect). Don Juan’s allusion 
to the “fleeting” nature of the world may be connected with 
the ideal of Zen masters to grasp “this fleeting life” (Suzuki 
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1956:130), and so on. But these are fairly particular or slight 
coincidences, it may be thought, whatever their genetic role 
may conceivably have been, by comparison with the cumula- 
tive impact of the concerted parallels with the writings of 
Herrigel. 

When there are so many precise correspondences between 
the publications of two authors, both writing on the theme of 
mystical training and insight, there is clearly a call for some 
kind of explanation. 

Mary Douglas, reviewing the first three Castaneda titles, 
contends that “in itself the philosophy of ascetic mysticism, 
so gradually pieced together, is enough evidence of truth in 
the tale” (1975:193). With particular reference to the dialogue 
with Don Juan, she writes that: “The translation reeks with 
clichés of spiritual writing in all the traditions which have 
flowed into our language. . . . No wonder the books have 
sometimes been dismissed as imaginative fiction” (196). Not- 
withstanding this plausible imputation, she still finds it neces- 
sary to accept the three books as “a serious challenge,” on the 
ground that “the naiveties of expression can be taken as evi- 
dence of authenticity” (197). While she concedes that the 
clichés may make it difficult to judge “the spirituality of the 
religion” revealed in the sequence of titles, she nevertheless 
asserts that “it would be more difficult to defend formally the 
view that their echoing of contemporary philosophical con- 
cerns is proof of their bogus character” (cf. de Mille 1980: 436, 
s.v. Wittgenstein). Her reason for taking this view is that the 
three works are “consistently” knitted into an attitude toward 
life and death and human rationality whose very “coherence” 
is alien to our own contemporary thought (199). After a 
glancing allusion, not readily intelligible, to “secular modern 
Zen,” Douglas concludes: “The young apprentice [namely 
Castaneda] may have imposed more than he realized of our 
own culture upon the non-doing of ‘seeing’” (200). 

The review itself is not wholly consistent, and its argu- 
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ment is rather hard to make out, except that the general tenor 
is in favor of the authenticity of Castaneda’s works. None of 
its main contentions, however, is at all convincing. Naiveties 
of expression cannot be evidence of authenticity unless one 
also has other evidences of authenticity which incidentally 
explain the style of expression. Coherence is in itself no evi- 
dence either for or against authenticity; a clever writer of 
bogus ethnography will easily make his inventions coherent, 
and a cleverer one perhaps will contrive to make them just as 
inconsistent as may be plausible. Clichés of spiritual writing 
can be autonomous precepts of a genuine mysticism, espe- 
cially when they are read in a translation (and Castaneda’s 
mother tongue, after all, is not English), or they may be 
hackneyed formulas that have been lifted from comparative 
religion. If a cosmological attitude is alien to our own con- 
temporary thought, this quality itself is no touchstone of the 
true; a fabricator might well devise a doctrine that was deliber- 
ately alien, and in any event we should need to know whether 
or not it agreed with some other tradition that was not only 
alien but was also known to scholarship. As for Castaneda 
having imposed on Don Juan more of our own culture than he 
realized, this is an issue touching on his good faith, and that is 
not to be determined by a charitable supposition. 

All of these matters, however, are subsidiary to an unstated 
premise that appears to underlie Douglas’s reception of the 
Don Juan narratives. This is the assumption that Don Juan’s 
mysticism resembles other systems of transcendental ideas 
because he shares with them a common vision of ultimate re- 
ality. According to this view, there is a perennial philosophy 
that is globally subscribed to by mankind, or to which men 
are naturally inclined, and it is by virtue of this pattern of 
thought that we detect so many resemblances among the 
mystical doctrines of otherwise different civilizations. There 
is nothing intrinsically unacceptable in this idea. Eliade has 
plotted numerous similarities of doctrine and symbolism 
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in shamanism as practiced around the world (Eliade 1964); 
Matilal has focused analysis on the extremely widespread 
declaration that mystical experience is ineffable (1975); and 
there are other arguments that certain cultural constituents 
and symbolic complexes are primordial characters of thought 
and imagination (Needham 1978). It could well be, therefore, 
that some general features of mysticism were aspects of a 
worldwide perennial philosophy of existence; and in that case 
it would be readily acceptable, and even (with precautions) 
persuasive, that the ideas attributed to Don Juan should in 
such respects agree with the tenets of mystical traditions else- 
where in the world. 

This is all very fine, but a generic congruence of the kind 
cannot account for the particular parallels that have been 
detected between Herrigel and Castaneda. These points of 
agreement are so individual and so numerous as to lead to the 
inference that, given the chronology of their respective pub- 
lications, Castaneda would appear to have adopted the com- 
mon features from Herrigel’s writings. Formally speaking, of 
course, there is also the possibility that both writers bor- 
rowed the same set of elements from some other and yet 
prior source, but the practical likelihood of this is fairly negli- 
gible. It is hard, then, to resist the conclusion that a crucial 
inspiration of the first two Castaneda titles, and especially of 
A Separate Reality, is to be traced back to Herrigel’s two 
monographs on Zen. 

This is not to deny, nevertheless, the trenchant contrasts 
between Castaneda’s narratives and Herrigel’s disquisitions. 
The Don Juan saga is Dionysiac in spirit: illumination is in- 
duced by hallucinogenic drugs; Castaneda pukes thirty times 
after taking peyote ( J:46), and he pisses all over a dog and 
also gets pissed on (48); his mystical visions tend to be grue- 
some, terrifying, and deranged. The Zen method of instruc- 
tion, on the other hand, is Apollonian: enlightenment is at- 
tained by an exacting discipline, such as years of training in 
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archery; it is intended to inculcate a “mastery of form” (A:58); 
its outcome is a mystical vision that confers clarity and tran- 
quility. But these are obvious and characteristic differences, 
easily admitted, whereas the argument for derivation is made 
by the resemblances, and the impact of these is independent 
of the contrasts. 

On the premises stated earlier, therefore, the verdict of the 
present analysis would appear to stand: namely that certain 
features of the two Don Juar titles presently in question have 
their source in the two works by Eugen Herrigel. 


V 


Granted the seeming cogency of the argument, inferential 
though it has had to be, we need to consider next what conse- 
quences follow from it. 

What is most to be desired, of course, is that Castaneda 
should say whether or not the inference is correct; but he has 
not so far made any direct published response to his critics, 
even to de Mille, and there are obvious reasons to surmise 
that he is unlikely to do so. Moreover, he has in fact given a 
printed indication of what his reaction to the present hy- 
pothesis would be likely to be. In the prologue to The Eagle’s 
Gift, he declares: “I must first of all reiterate that this is not a 
fiction” (Castaneda 1982:8). It is not clear if this assertion 
is meant to apply to that particular book alone, or whether it 
is meant to cover the previous titles as well. Castaneda also 
writes, however, as if in defense of the authenticity of his nar- 
rative: “What I am describing is alien to us; therefore, it seems 
unreal” (8). What he describes in all of his previous books is 
similarly alien, so it could be that he intends to state that they 
are not fiction either. Yet it is not because the Don Juan cor- 
pus makes an alien impression that critics have doubted its 
veracity, and it is not solely on the ground of an apparent un- 
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reality that the narratives have been thought fictional. The 
present analysis, for instance, postulates a literary source in 
publications about Zen, which is certainly an alien form of 
life to most westerners; also, the ideas and idioms are real 
enough in Zen, only they are not very likely to be precisely 
replicated in the discourse of a putative Yaqui Indian. If the 
Don Juan tales are taken to be fictional, this will be for rea- 
sons other than those intimated by Castaneda. Perhaps, too, 
there is another uncertainty in the matter. Just as it is not clear 
what Castaneda denotes by the word “this” (in “this is not a 
fiction”), so it may be that he has some more or less private 
connotation in mind when he uses the word “fiction.” 

Doubts on these scores are not allayed by a further declara- 
tion that Castaneda goes on to make. He says he finds himself 
in a difficult position, and: “all I can do under the circum- 
stances 1s present what happened to me as it happened” (1982:8, 
original emphasis). He cannot give “any other assurance” of 
his “good faith,” he continues, except to reassert that he does 
not lead a “dual life” and that he has committed himself to 
follow Don Juan’s system in his everyday existence. Points of 
interpretation left aside (such as the significance of “dual,” 
whether or not that is what is in question), this form of as- 
surance cannot, in the circumstances, procure a complete 
conviction in Castaneda’s favor. Psalmanaazaar averred as 
much, and more definitely, in the preface to his Description of 
Formosa (1704): “I assure you,” he declared, “I have not 
positively asserted any thing which is not as positively true” 
—and yet his ethnography was entirely fictitious. On the 
barest supposition, therefore, that the Don Juan corpus may 
also be fictitious, it would not do much good if Castaneda 
were to affirm publicly and unambiguously that he did not 
adopt anything from Herrigel’s books into his own, or for 
that matter if he were to state that he had never even read 
them. If he were in fact a hoaxer or a trickster, in de Mille’s 
words, that is just what he would say. 
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Without prejudging that contingency, and without assent- 
ing to the suppositious premise, we can easily appreciate the 
appalling consequences when an ethnographer’s integrity 
is called into question. These may not seem to matter be- 
yond the limits of the dubious ethnography, even if it can be 
proved counterfeit; if the fraud is recognized as such, it may 
be thought, no harm is done once it has been expunged from 
the records of trustworthy ethnography. But unfortunately 
the consequences do not stop there. When suspicion has once 
set in, it continues to spread its taint, and into places that per- 
haps it should never have been allowed to touch. This con- 
tamination can, in the present case, affect the very works that 
have been identified as possible sources for the Castaneda 
titles, and the correspondences with the Don Juan tales reflect 
on them also. 


VI 


The uneasiness attaches in the first place to Zen in the Art of 
Archery. Read in parallel with the Castaneda successors, this 
otherwise attractive and illuminating monograph provokes 
some worrying little doubts. One is struck by the ring of the 
dialogue, by the shadowy character of the Master, by the de- 
liberate vagueness about the setting. 

Any implicit imputations, however, find immediate de- 
fenses. The work carries, after all, a foreword by Daisetz T. 
Suzuki, a renowned scholar and exponent of Zen, who calls it 
a “wonderful little book” (A:9). The archery master is iden- 
tified: he is “the celebrated Master Kenzo Awa” (28-29). 
Herrigel’s introduction to his future teacher was effected by 
a colleague, who is also identified: he is Professor Sozo 
Komachiya (28). This all looks convincing enough, but the 
defenses are themselves countered in part by the very com- 
parison that evoked them. The Teachings of Don Juan also car- 
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ries a professional foreword, by Walter Goldschmidt, a pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. In this book as well the teacher is identified: he is 
“Juan Matus.” The person who introduced Castaneda to Don 
Juan is named too, if only as “Bill” (R:7—8). Then it turns 
out that Suzuki’s encomium was later rather qualified; dis- 
cussing a Zen poem about archery, he appends a note in 
which he writes merely, in a slightly depreciating way, that 
this is what Herrigel “tried” to learn from his master (Suzuki 
1959:120n.). So inevitably one begins to wonder, and to 
worry anew. There are in fact a number of occasions for 
grave consideration. 

The first is the long time that elapsed between the expe- 
rience in Japan and the eventual publication. Not that this 
matters in itself, but it affects one’s response to what is re- 
ported as discourse. Herrigel went to Japan in 1924 and re- 
turned from there in 1929; the book on archery was not pub- 
lished until nearly twenty years later. Yet much of the impact 
of Zen in the Art of Archery is produced by the immediacy of 
the very numerous details concerning the progress of the in- 
struction, including in particular the quotation of many con- 
versations between master and pupil. Herrigel says he relies 
upon “unforgettable memories and notes which I made at the 
time” (1953:12). The materials for this book could thus have 
been brought together two decades before it was printed; but 
suppose that the details were recollected so many years after 
the events, or were perhaps to some extent reconstructed, 
and the reader’s confidence must wane. This source of worry 
attaches especially to the conversations and to the doctrinal 
explications of the master. The worry is hardly reduced by 
the assurance in Herrigel’s preface (1953: 12; cf. 1948:6—not 
in later printings of the German edition) that “there is no 
word in this exposition which the Master would not have 
spoken, no image or comparison which he would not have 
used.” 
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Herrigel writes that Komachiya “participated as interpre- 
ter” in the long course of instruction (A:29). The course 
lasted for almost six years. We are not told how often Her- 
rigel received instruction, but the impression given is that it 
was frequent and without significant break. Did a profes- 
sional colleague at Tohoku University really accompany the 
German philosopher to each lesson and interpret for him for 
six years? We must not underestimate Japanese loyalty and 
steadfastness, but it does not seem very probable. Komachiya 
had already been taking lessons in archery for twenty years 
(28), moreover, so it is certainly improbable that he partici- 
pated in elementary lessons imparted to a beginner. Perhaps, 
then, Herrigel at once started to learn Japanese, and as soon 
as he was proficient enough released his colleague from his 
friendly commitment. In that case, though, one is struck 
afresh by the intrinsic complexity of much of the discourse. 
Here is the master talking about how the bowstring should 
be held as a little child holds a proffered finger: “Completely 
un-selfconsciously, without purpose, it turns from one to the 
other, and we would say that it was playing with the things, 
were it not equally true that the things are playing with the 
child” (45). This was uttered relatively early in the course of 
instruction, at the stage next after learning simply to draw the 
bow. One wonders how the pupil managed to comprehend 
such expressions, unless his colleague was still interpreting. 
At any event, matters later became deeper, for, as we know, 
archery is a spiritual exercise and it exemplifies the “Great 
Doctrine” (57). 

The incidence of quoted conversations drops off as the re- 
port progresses, but the subtlety of the instruction tends to 
increase. After Herrigel has for the first time made a correct 
shot, the master says: “You are entirely innocent of this shot. 
You remained this time absolutely self-oblivious and without 
purpose in the highest tension . . .” (74). Later, Herrigel asks 
how it is that hits on the target should be “only outward con- 
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firmations of inner events” (a difficult enough expression, in- 
cidentally), and the master replies with a long discourse be- 
ginning: “You are under an illusion . . . if you imagine that 
even a rough understanding of these dark connections would 
help you” (80). The entire book takes the reader through so 
many dark connections, and obscurities that appear with- 
out connections, that it seems indeed a marvel that Herrigel 
should have been able to record them accurately, let alone 
achieve an understanding of them that he could later purvey 
to his readers. No doubt paraphrase is responsible for much 
that we read in his narrative, but a great part of the book is 
actually presented as the master’s verbatim utterances, and it 
is this aspect, in the circumstances, that must give a reader 
pause. If in some respects an artful form has been given to 
them, in the interest of apparent immediacy or conviction or 
didactic development, we can only speculate about the re- 
spects in which Zen in the Art of Archery is to be taken as a 
strictly factual report. 

Another occasion to reconsider the descriptive status of the 
book is an extremely dramatic feat of archery reported to 
have been achieved by the master. Herrigel is trying to un- 
derstand how the archer is supposed to be able to hit the tar- 
get without having aimed the arrow (A:80). He suggests to 
the master that after all his years of practice he acts involun- 
tarily with the certainty of a sleepwalker, though he does not 
consciously take aim. The master concedes that there may be 
something in this, but that his seeing the target in this way is 
not enough, “for I see the goal as though I did not see it” (81). 
Herrigel blurts out that in that case the master ought to be 
able to hit the target blindfold. The master (after a perturbing 
glance) tells him to return the same evening, and they meet in 
the brightly lit practice hall. The master tells Herrigel to put a 
taper [actually a kind of joss stick], long and thin as a knitting 
needle, in front of the target, but not to switch on the light in 
the target [stand]. “It was so dark that I could not even see its 
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outlines, and if the tiny flame [minute glow] of the taper had 
not been there, I might perhaps have guessed the position of 
the target, though I could not have made it out with any 
precision” (82). 

The master shoots, and his first arrow flies “out of dazzling 
brightness into deep night.” The sound tells that it has hit the 
target; and so does the second. “When I switched on the light 
in the target-stand, I discovered to my amazement that the 
first arrow was lodged full in the middle of the black, while 
the second arrow had splintered the butt of the first and 
ploughed through the shaft before embedding itself beside 
it.” The master says that Herrigel will think that the first shot 
was no great feat, because after so many years he is so famil- 
iar with the target-stand that he must know even in pitch 
darkness where the target is. But what about the second ar- 
row striking the first? “I at any rate know that it is not ‘P who 
must be given credit for this shot” (83). Herrigel is virtually 
hit by both of his master’s arrows, and he is “as though trans- 
formed” overnight. 

Well, this is indeed an amazing tale. No doubt such things 
can happen, though even with a target rifle, and in the best 
conditions of lighting and steady support, it would be at least 
exceedingly difficult to replicate the feat. But it is not the 
sheer technical difficulty that prompts worry, nor the statisti- 
cal probability of the trick coming off just in this particular 
instance. What gives pause is more the fact that this kind of 
tale is so common in Zen literature. Over and over again one 
finds a sort of parable in which a pupil or seeker or challenger 
has a crucial encounter with a master and is suddenly led to 
satori by a shock of some nature; this may be a gnomic utter- 
ance, a physical assault, or a demonstration of supreme mas- 
tery. Instantly the subject is transformed by satori; the abrupt 
lesson puts him into a state of enlightenment. In one such 
narrative the great Zen Master Shoju Ronin is asked by an 
experienced swordsman to teach him the mystery (myo) of 
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the art; Ronin strikes him with his fists and kicks him; he then 
has a satori and the experience opens up a new vista on swords- 
manship (Suzuki 1959:203-4). In another encounter, some 
visiting swordsmen cast doubt on Shdju ROnin’s real ability, 
and they challenge him; he bids them strike, but instead of 
wielding a sword he holds only a fan; they fail to strike him, 
but his fan is everywhere, and they acknowledge their defeat 
(204). The superb demonstration of supremacy, based on 
spiritual attainment, destroys the expectations of the pupil 
and leaves him with the realization of enlightenment. Against 
this standard recourse in the rhetoric of Zen, it is telling that 
Herrigel should write that “the Master had evidently hit me, 
too, with both arrows,” and that afterwards he was as though 
“transformed.” 

A third occasion for reflection on Herrigel’s narrative has to 
do with the Master’s illustration of one of the incomprehen- 
sible “dark connections” that have been mentioned. The mas- 
ter says that it should not be forgotten that even in Nature 
there are correspondences which cannot be understood but 
which yet are real and are accepted as though they could not 
be otherwise. He gives Herrigel an example that he says he 
has long puzzled over: “The spider dances her web without 
knowing that there are flies who will get caught in it” (A : 80). 
He uses the verb “dances,” instead of “spins,” probably be- 
cause he has just been explaining that shooting with the bow 
and arrow, which is a “ceremony,” must be performed rather 
as a good dancer dances (77). The instructional pertinence of 
the example is that in a similar way the archer hits the target 
without aiming. 

The image of the spider and the flies is certainly striking, 
and memorable as well. A reader of Herrigel’s relation may, 
however, also remember these lines: “. . . The spider spins 
her web in order to catch flies. She does this before she knows 
that there are flies in the world.” They were written about 
1784 by Lichtenberg (1971:181), known chiefly as an aphor- 
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ist and admired by Goethe, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and 
Wittgenstein. As a stylist he is famous in German literature, 
and his philosophical perspicacity has frequently been recog- 
nized, as for instance by Waismann (1968:6, 196, 198, 200, 
202-3). A German philosopher, like an Austrian one, would 
almost certainly have known of Lichtenberg and would have 
been quite likely to be familiar with his writings, which were 
repeatedly anthologized and reprinted from 1800 onward (see 
list in Promies 1964: 165). 

Nevertheless, Herrigel ascribes the anecdote to his Zen 
master, who is quoted verbatim, and we can only speculate 
on the close correspondence with Lichtenberg’s observation 
in the eighteenth century. Perhaps the image is so natural as to 
strike the reflective observer in any century or culture; but, if 
it is, there arises the question why it is not far more common 
than it appears to be, and then why it should occur just to a 
German physicist and a Japanese archer. 

The final occasion for a reassessment of Herrigel’s writings 
is presented by an enigmatic proposition in The Method of 
Zen. He is discussing the spiritual exercises by which a Zen 
priest is trained into detachment. The essential thing is for 
him to become ego-less, so that his self turns into an un- 
known quantity; the ego-self must vanish (M:73). Herrigel 
explains that this does not mean that the individuality of the 
priest is merely submerged into the spirit of a group. Instead, 
“T should rather be replaced by ‘It’” (74, cf. 76). 

This too is a striking proposition, and one can see how 
aptly it registers the pitch of selflessness that the Zen postu- 
lant aims at. It encapsulates, also, an epistemological objec- 
tion to the Cartesian premise of the necessity of the thinking 
subject. But again there is a distracting echo. In 1797 or 1798, 
Lichtenberg commented in one of his notebooks: “One should 
not say ‘I think,’ but ‘it thinks,’ as one says, ‘it is lightning’ [es 
blitzt]” (1971:501). At another place, he elaborates the point 
by adding that to say “cogito” is already too much, once this 
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is translated as “ich denke,” I think. To suppose or postulate 
the “I” is a practical requirement (412); that is, not an existen- 
tial verity. All we really know is the existence of our experi- 
ences, ideas, and thoughts—not the existence of the “I.” The 
aphorism about “I” and “it” has acquired a considerable cur- 
rency in western philosophy, especially, it seems, after it was 
advertized by Waismann (1968:196, 198), and it could easily 
have been more readily accessible to a German philosopher 
who was at all familiar with Lichtenberg’s writings. 
Nevertheless, Herrigel reports the spiritual precept of Zen 
as though it were an independent proposition that is proper 
to Japanese tradition. It may be such, but the possibility does 
not remove all question from the mind of Herrigel’s reader. If 
both Lichtenberg and Zen arrive at the same conceptual point, 
despite the grammatical dissimilarity of German and Japa- 
nese, that is most interesting. On the other hand, if Herrigel 
is repeating Lichtenberg, for the sake perhaps of a suitable 
paraphrase (or even possibly without realizing that he does 
so), then the correspondence acquires another kind of interest. 


VII 


The present investigation began with a question about what 
people look for in the exotic. The writings of both Castaneda 
and Herrigel give much the same answers, namely: under- 
standing, in the form of esoteric knowledge; authority, in the 
relationship of respectful submission to a master; achieve- 
ment, by way of hazardous or strenuous training. 

This is not to say that those to whom these writings so 
much appeal would themselves be prepared to do what the 
authors describe. This is not the point; what matters in the 
first place is to identify what the readers appear to seek. Why 
it is that westerners should look to Mexico or Japan for the 
vicarious satisfaction of their desires is a question that com- 
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parison cannot answer, any more than it can account for the 
notions that distant places are more colorful and that their in- 
habitants are less oppressed by the constraints of social life 
and the frustration of inner yearnings. Nor is the form of the 
civilization of evident importance; there is little resemblance 
between a shack in the Sonoran desert and a practice hall, as a 
stage for antique ceremony, in Japan. As for the persons of 
the mystical mentors, here too there is a great contrast: on the 
one hand, a practically indigent Indian, on the other a re- 
nowned Master of a publicly revered national art. What each 
inspiringly stands for, nevertheless, is the practical feasibility 
of attaining a mastery over the self and a comprehension of 
the ultimate sense of human existence. 

These are great and admirable ambitions, but when re- 
flected in exotic forms of life they are distorted unless two 
greater conditions obtain: an unimpugnable integrity on the 
part of the reporters, and a rigorous exactitude in what they 
relate. These conditions themselves are not to be met except 
by discipline and insight, and their attainment calls for a prior 
commitment that makes its own arduous and unremitting 
demands. 

Castaneda has published, in phrases of impressive reso- 
nance, what for him has been the cost of such an enterprise. 
“In order for me to proceed with my scrutiny,” he declares 
(1982:8), “I have to make an extraordinary daily payment, 
my life as a man in this world.” 
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